Hear Have, 3/18/90 

Today&s Post has the first of a two4pqrt series on the* National Security Agency, 
by George Lardner. This story and two accompanying it are, I think, interesting and can 
serve an important public service they are f*>it likely to serve. I've highlighted a couple 
of passages just to call them to your attention. 

Several oi the technical things George refers to are not secret and not new. Many 
years ago what were then and perhaps still are called "spy shops" were selling devices to 
fit next to the telephone's microphone to become roo/fr bugs. During the Hay evidentiary- 
hearing in Memphis, when I thought I needed a lawyer because of overt threats from the 
State assistant attorney general -the first thing the criminal lawyer (then, not now) 

Jay Fred iriedman did was unscrew t^ie^gart of "he phone that holds the microphone in 
place to see if one was hidden there. Trahs^ating the vibrations of window-glass into 
comprehensible words also is not at all new. \ Ch i n dti'i/e) 

There is a mystique that the spookerie^ have created about themselves and the 
most secret of ours long has been USA. Without this secrecy they'd not have been able to 
do the wrongs things they did, like eavesdropping on U.S. citizens. (Jive no reason to 
believe that was discontinued because my experience with these agencies, which J- do not 
want to exaggerate, because it is not great, is that they are adept at making up new and 
invalid justifications as soon as they think they need them.) 

But nobody ever asks questions like what real good did it all do'/ 

All the successful eavesdropping on the IfikjR, for example, did no real good at all, 
at the cost I've marked, billions. This was because that eavesdropping was in pursuit 
support of a wrong-headed national policy that soom became an article of faith, that the 
USSR was bent on world conquest, «•/-. . 
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Take the seemingly spectacular success, breaking the Japanese coSeiTlong before 
Pearl Harbor and knowing about it from them in advance. It was never given to Pearl 
Harbor, and the reason is immaterial because it wasn^t and we suffered that great loss. 

And even it wasn't necessary. A human spy provided the information and the sainted 
J. Edgar Hoover just did not believe it and did nothing wit; 6 it. He is directly respon- 
sible for Pearl Harbor and his reputation Ixasn't suffered a bit from his greatest of amny 
failures to which he was never called to account. 

George will not, x'm sure, in his article in tomorrow's paper, make any reference 
to what always has been and I think remains the most valuable of intellignece services, 
analysis of what is publicly available, and there all the intelligence agencies of which 

I know, ours and others, have always failed once they got hooE^on the ffldpe of technical 

spying. 1 

lucite a personal example. When I was flick's Washington correspondent I predicted 
Pearl u arbor and just about evei’ything Japan did. The story appeared the September before 
Pearl narbor. I recall only one error in my predictions, I forecast an attack along the 
Afiur river line in eastern Siberia. It did not happen. 

I had written the same story twice, years earlier. Once for the Wilmington Sunday 
paper for which I ordinarily did sports only and once for the old Philadelphia Lddger - 
syndicate. It had the first Sunday supplement of which 1 know. It went to almost 60 
Sunday papers. 

While I'm seeming to boast, which is not my intent, I'll add what was regarded as 
a; spectacular success. For a while I sat on the Paraguay desk in State intelligence. There 
then was an army revolt against the Morinigo dictatorship, which preceeded Stroessner's. 

I I predicted that there would be a change in the leadership of the part of the army that 
was not in revolt, and that a General Pederico Smith would become its head, maybe as chief 
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of staff* It happened in about two weeks. hy source, by . .hich i mean rhe basis of my 
analysis' wnich led to the prediction, was the Paraguayan newspapers - and 1 didn't even 
^peak Spanish, although could read a very little of it. 

What was the CIA doing a~ that very tirne^ Well , one of their reports came over 
my desk, by which x mean one that I remember. The two pajor political parties were 
known by und called by their colours, Blanco and Colorado, the latter mesjiing "red." 

The Ivy League, colleged-educated ignoramuses at the Cl A assumed that the Colorado farty 
was the Communist ■‘•"arty! In fact it was the reactionary party and the Blancos were the 
liberals. 

One can't responsibly comment on what is not known and the sppokeries always say 
there is so much that is not kn<jnm and get away with that and the claimed need for sec- 
recy to protect that. But I can t think of any of the claineed successes of the teach- 
nical intelligence activities that made a really significant difference. I c..n't think of 
any of the so-called clandestine activities thqt was a real success. We were generally 
much better off when they failed. This is becuse tAey were part of wrong policy. The 
spoks deny creating policy but they do, especially by their clandestine operations. 

I'm afraid that these articles will not lead to questions about their need and 
their cost-worthiness. The spookeries are self- generating. It is like it was in the 
old labor-spy racket, where the operatives engaged in what they called "heating up the 
job." They me..nt creating a greater need f.*cr their services. Tliis is what all the world's 
sppokeries, including the USA, do. 

A^obody will ask questions about the stuff (sparge leads off witfc, how USA's 
intercepts helped with the Uorth and other asp.<cts~of the wrong-headed hostage 

efforts that led to the Iran/Contra scandal. What good did what USA do? Uone at all. 

The intellignece from intercepts made no difference, did no good, the wrong policy was 
pursued and it was a disaster. /iW K'kS A 1 !,}- ul uh fh< IpuhWti 

Tji tvhbfd-Sy.?) / 

I do not necjin to say George's article is not good. I- tliink it is very good, and 
if you've not read the old book on which he has a separate article, Bamford's The Puzzle 
Palace, it is well worth reading and is a fine book. 

What got mu more interested in what the Japanese were up to tlian most of my college 
student friends was association with a chUaist, who often gave me a ride when 1 was hitch- 
hiking home from college^ in Newark, Delaware. He was on the agricultunJL school stfif/ and 
was a world-famous expert on soy be, ms. About which I was also one of the early writers, 
thanks to him. He was Artemy A. Horvath, a white .Russian who'd fled east whi le his bra?tter 
brother fled west, to ^erlin , h^ere ^ he , a mathemetician, became a friend of albert Bin- 
stein's. Artemy had been something line an undersecretary of agriculture in the Chinese 
government. He intoj&uced to me to the Tanaka iJ enorial , and my research began with it. I 
did with it wh,t t mu spookeries apparently did not: checked it out. I found that the 
Japanese had actually done what Baron Tanaka had recoupmended that it do. Sven railtoads 
has been built on the mainland exactly where he recommended. The morning after Pearl 
Hairbor I gave all my research to K.C. (Casey) Blackburn, then Uo2 in I think the Office of 
Goerhment reports and a dear friend. I never got any of it back. ’lh*.y t U-i iiu tf- 

I've rambled as I recall. What I an also saying here is that if State intelligence 
had functioned as a real intelligence arm should have functioned it would have done the 
research I did and there would Iiave been some expectation that the Japanese were capable 
of what they did do and thus some tyLertness or expectation. Of which there is no sign I 
know of. I am also saying that the real need is not the technology. It is correct and timely 
analysis of what is public and readily available. The corruption of intelligence function 
cqmes directly from national policy, which it now is designed to justify rather than 
to inform those who decide policy. It conforms to national policy rather than helping 
leaders decide on a rational national policy. I am not saying, however, that correct intel- 
ligence inout would have influenced Reagan policy. USa et al are here to stay. Harold 



